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one of the first fruits of French liberty, would confirm
the ill-will of the jealous islanders. It appeared im-
portant to Pitt that reliance on French help should not
make the Spaniards more stubborn, and in August 1790
he sent an agent, William Miles, to persuade Lafayette
and other liberal leaders that he was no enemy to the
.Revolution. When a few weeks later Mirabeau's in-
fluence in the Diplomatic Committee was recognised,
Hugh Elliot came to Paris to convince his old friend
that a better understanding between France and England
would be advantageous to both countries. Elliot's
mission appears to have been a complete success. In
October 1790 Mirabeau spoke of England in a tone so
changed, that he was accused of being the hireling of
Pitt.

The English minister, his object gained, showed little
disposition to make any definite proposal. Perhaps he
did not wish to commit himself until he could forecast
the future development of the Eevolution; perhaps he
shared the delusion of Burke, who thought that France
had become a cipher in European politics, at the very
moment when, as Mirabeau said to Mercy, it was a most
dangerous volcano, needing to be very carefully watched.
Miles vainly insisted that it was in the power of the
English Government to exercise a most beneficent
influence on the course of events in France; that an
alliance with England would do much to relieve the
French from that haunting dread of foreign interference
which not only inflamed the frenzy of the fanatics and
threatened the safety of the king and queen, but led
even moderate men to shrink from resistance to extreme
measures as unpatriotic. Lafayette, Baraave, and other